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DISSUASION,  DETERRENCE,  AND  PREVENTION; 

The  2010  QDR  (and  the  forthcoming  Nuclear  Posture  Review) 

Michael  O’ Hanlon,  Brookings,  mohanlon@brookings.edu.  Working  Paper 

INTRODUCTION 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  part  of  the  NDU  assessment  and  discussion  of  the  2010  QDR.  The 
topics  of  this  panel  are  listed  as  follows: 

Developing  strategic  awareness  to  maximize  warning  &  best  leverage 
opportunities 

Building  and  sustaining  alliances  and  strategic  partnerships  to  address 
security  challenges  including  WMD 

Dissuading  development  of  capabilities  that  threaten  regional 
stability,  U.S.  freedom  of  action,  or  disrupt  U.S.  power  projection 
Creating  comprehensive  multidimensional  capabilities  to  deter 
conflict  or  defeat  adversary  objectives  should  deterrence  fail  while 
determining  what  investments  will  be  most  effective 

Determining  the  appropriate  level  of  deployments  and  force  posture 

In  light  of  the  breadth  of  the  subject  matter,  I  have  elected  to  focus  on  one  key  aspect  of 
WMD  policy — the  issue  of  nuclear  “Global  Zero,”  or  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
should  as  part  of  an  international  treaty  aspire  to  eliminate  all  nuclear  weapons  from 
Earth.  The  idea  has  formally  been  U.S.  policy  since  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
was  signed  in  the  late  1960s,  of  course,  and  was  given  added  impetus  by  Ronald  Reagan 
some  two  decades  later  as  a  long-term  vision.  Barack  Obama  rekindled  the  idea  in  his 
presidential  campaign  and  then  his  April,  2009  speech  in  Prague.  As  such,  it  makes  sense 
to  take  it  seriously,  even  if  all  acknowledge  that  actual  implementation  of  the  idea  is 
decades  away  (and  indeed,  even  any  beginning  of  a  discussion  on  drafting  treaty 
language  is  unlikely  during  Obama’s  presidency). 

As  part  of  a  book  project  to  be  published  later  this  year  by  Princeton  Press,  and  also  as  a 
part  of  a  Lockheed-Martin  sponsored  nuclear  weapons  working  group  that  I  have  directed 
over  the  past  year  with  Tom  Donnelly  of  AEI,  I  have  been  developing  ideas  on  these 
subjects.  The  issues  include  how  we  should  talk  about  Global  Zero  even  today  so  as  not 
to  spook  allies  that  our  commitment  to  their  security  is  somehow  weakening,  and  how  the 
serious  aspiration  for  Global  Zero  might  affect  even  near-term  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
policy  at  least  at  the  margin.  It  is  these  sorts  of  issues  to  which  I  now  turn;  this  is  a 
working  paper  that  should  be  understood  to  reflect  initial  thoughts  and  not  my  final  work 
on  the  subject. 

FRAMING  THE  ISSUE  OF  GEOBAE  ZERO 

Can  mankind  un-invent  the  nuclear  bomb,  and  rid  the  world  of  the  greatest  military  threat 
to  the  human  species  and  the  survival  of  the  planet  that  has  ever  been  created?  Eogic 
might  seem  to  say  of  course  not.  But  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  a  number  of 
key  foreign  policy  dignitaries  are  now  on  record  saying  yes. 
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Since  George  Sehultz,  Henry  Kissinger,  Bill  Perry,  and  Sam  Nunn  wrote  a  newspaper 
column  in  January  of  2007  advocating  a  nuclear-free  world,  a  movement  has  gained  in 
strength  to  attempt  just  that.  It  has  drawn  inspiration  from  the  recent  grass-roots  effort  to 
eraft  a  land-mine  treaty,  and  from  the  important  work  of  several  wealthy  and  influential 
private  individuals  in  spearheading  global  antipoverty  campaigns.  Of  course,  it  is  built 
on  earlier  work,  including  the  1996  report  of  the  Canberra  Commission  on  the 
Elimination  of  Nuclear  Weapons.'  Ideas  about  eliminating  the  bomb  are  as  old  as  the 
bomb  itself,  and  there  have  also  been  bursts  of  energy  devoted  to  the  disarmament  eause 
at  various  other  moments  in  the  past  sueh  as  the  early  to  mid  1980s.^  But  the  paee  of 
activity,  and  the  organization  of  a  movement,  have  accelerated  greatly  in  reeent  years. 

The  movement  now  has  a  serious  strategy  for  moving  forward — not  at  some  distant  time 
when  miraeulous  new  inventions  might  have  made  nukes  obsolete,  but  by  2012,  when  a 
treaty  might  be  written,  even  if  it  would  take  at  least  another  decade  to  put  it  into  effeet. 

Will  President  Obama  really  pursue  such  an  idea,  beyond  the  idea  of  giving  an  inspiring 
speeeh  in  Prague  about  it  early  in  his  first  year  in  office — when  on  other  national  security 
matters,  such  as  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  he  has  been  extremely  pragmatic  and  deferential  to 
military  commanders?  Won’t  the  global  financial  crisis,  and  his  other  priorities  sueh  as 
health  care  and  energy  poliey,  preclude  any  serious  White  House  attention  to  this  nuclear 
issue  for  years  to  come?  Incremental  cuts  in  offensive  arsenals  with  Russia  are  one  thing; 
abolishing  nuclear  weapons  from  the  planet  is  something  else. 

Perhaps  Obama  will  in  effeet  drop  Global  Zero.  But  nuclear  erises  in  Iran  and  North 
Korea,  among  other  things,  may  bring  the  issue  to  a  head  soon  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
As  this  Ameriean  president  realizes,  the  real  motivation  for  the  idea  of  nuclear  weapons 
abolition  is  not  utopian  or  futuristic.  It  is  the  very  pragmatie,  immediate  need  to  deny 
extremist  countries  such  as  those  mentioned  above  the  excuse  of  getting  the  bomb 
beeause  others  already  have  it.  With  leaders  in  Teheran  and  Pyongyang,  and  elsewhere, 
bent  on  getting  nuclear  weapons,  and  eharging  Amerieans  with  double  standards  in  our 
insistence  that  we  ean  have  the  bomb  but  they  eannot,  Mr.  Obama’s  ability  to  galvanize  a 
global  coalition  to  pressure  Iran  and  North  Korea  (and  perhaps  others)  into  walking  back 
their  weapons  programs  may  depend  on  regaining  the  moral  high  ground.  And  that  in 
turn  may  require  an  American  commitment  to  work  towards  giving  up  its  own  arsenal — 
that  is,  once  doing  so  is  verifiable,  and  once  others  agree  to  do  the  same. 

TABLE:  GLOBAL  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  INVENTORIES  (estimated,  late  2009) 

Russia:  13,000 

United  States:  9,400 
Erance:  300 

China:  240 


'  Richard  Butler,  The  Greatest  Threat:  Iraq,  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction,  and  the  Growing  Crisis  of 
Global  Security  (New  York:  Public  Affairs,  2000),  pp.  32-33. 

^  See  for  example,  Jonathan  Schell,  The  Fate  of  the  Earth  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1982),  pp.  181- 
184. 
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Britain;  180 

Israel;  90 

Pakistan;  80 

India;  70 


North  Korea;  8 

Source;  Robert  S.  Norris  and  Hans  M.  Kristensen,  “Nuclear  Notebook;  Worldwide 
Deployments  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  2009,”  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists 
(November/December  2009),  p.  87,  available  at  www.thebulletin.org  [accessed 
December  15,  2009];  and  Larry  A.  Niksch,  “North  Korea’s  Nuclear  Weapons 
Development  and  Diplomacy,”  Congressional  Research  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  May 
27,  2009,  available  at  http;//italv.usembassv.gov/pdf/other/RL33590.pdf  [accessed 
December  22,  2009]. 

But  how  to  rid  the  world  of  nukes?  And  how  to  do  so  safely?  Perhaps  a  nuclear 
abolition  treaty  could  constructively  contribute  to  global  stability  if  done  right.  But  it 
could  be  hazardous  if  done  wrong.  Among  other  things  it  could  make  countries  that 
currently  depend  on  America’s  military  protection  decide  they  should  seek  nuclear 
weapons  of  their  own.  If  the  Turkeys  and  Saudi  Arabias  and  Japans  and  Taiwans  of  the 
world  interpret  the  U.S.  debate  over  Global  Zero  to  imply  that  they  can  no  longer  rely  on 
America  as  a  dependable  ally,  because  it  no  longer  takes  deterrence  seriously,  the 
“Global  Zero”  movement  could  wind  up  sparking  the  very  wave  of  nuclear  proliferation 
and  instability  it  was  designed  to  prevent.  Sam  Nunn  uses  the  image  of  nuclear 
disarmament  as  a  mountain — ^with  the  summit  beyond  our  current  grasp  and  perhaps  even 
out  of  sight.  He  advocates  moving  to  a  higher  base  camp  than  our  current  position 
(meaning  much  deeper  disarmament  and  related  measures)  to  determine  if  we  can  later 
reach  the  summit.^  That  image  makes  sense — ^but  we  must  also  be  safe  on  the  way  to 
base  camp,  and  avoid  committing  ourselves  to  a  certain  route  to  the  top  too  soon. 

So  far,  most  advocates  of  the  Global  Zero  idea  are  not  addressing,  or  even  truly 
acknowledging,  such  complexities  and  complications.  My  research  attempts  to  do  so.  It 
does  not  oppose  the  notion  of  nuclear  abolition.  But  it  introduces  a  healthy  dose  of 
skepticism  into  the  idea.  It  also  explains  conditions  and  caveats  that  would  have  to 
accompany  any  such  treaty  regime — including  clear  rules  for  how  major  powers  might 
consider  rearming  themselves  with  nukes  in  the  event  of  a  future  violation  of  the  treaty 
regime,  even  after  weapons  had  supposedly  been  “abolished.” 

THE  MOTIVATION  OF  THE  ABOEITION  MOVEMENT 

Twenty  years  after  the  Cold  War  ended,  those  favoring  the  elimination — or  at  least  the 
legal  abolition — of  nuclear  weapons  often  point  to  three  main  motivations. 

First,  the  basic  logic  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty  seems  unsustainable.  The  NET  was 
always  built  on  double  standards,  with  nuclear  haves  and  have-nots.  But  when  negotiated 
in  the  1960s,  after  a  period  of  intense  Cold  War  arms  racing,  it  was  unrealistic  to  believe 


^  Sam  Nunn,  “Taking  Steps  Toward  a  World  Free  of  Nuclear  Weapons,”  Daedalus  (Fall  2009),  p.  155. 
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the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  disarm.  The  only  realistie  goal  for  the 
superpowers  seemed  to  be  that  they  eurb  their  nuelear  eompetition.  So  the  NPT  was  in 
that  sense  a  praetical  response  to  the  world  in  whieh  it  was  negotiated.  With  the  Cold 
War  over,  the  logieal  ineonsistency,  and  political  unfairness,  of  an  NPT  regime  in  which 
some  countries  are  seemingly  allowed  nuclear  weapons  into  perpetuity  while  others  are 
denied  them  categorically  seems  increasingly  unsustainable.  (It  is  true  that  the  NPT  calls 
for  complete  disarmament,  but  that  part  of  its  preamble  reads  like  utopianism  because  the 
language  implies  an  end  to  all  armed  conflict  and  all  organized  military  forces,  not  just 
nuclear  abolition."^  As  such  few  take  it  seriously.) 

Second,  abolitionists  argue  that  “loose  nukes”  remain  a  serious  worry.  During  the  Cold 
War,  when  the  states  possessing  nuclear  weapons  were  very  few  in  number  and  typically 
quite  strong  in  their  internal  controls,  this  worry  was  not  so  great.  But  with  at  least  nine 
nuclear  powers  today,  three  or  four  of  them  subject  to  possible  internal  strife,  the  danger 
of  theft  or  confiscation  is  very  high.  We  should  not  hyperventilate  over  the  imminence  of 
the  threat,  as  academic  John  Mueller  has  rightly  pointed  out.^  But  to  trivialize  the 
destructive  force  of  these  weapons,  or  to  think  that  because  there  has  been  no  nuclear 
accident  or  other  disaster  in  half  a  century  there  will  not  be  one  in  the  future  either,  would 
be  to  make  a  major  mistake  in  the  opposite  direction  of  complacency.  The  dangers  seem 
destined  to  keep  growing  as  the  nuclear  club  expands  further — a  development  that  may 
accelerate  with  the  world’s  renewed  interest  in  nuclear  power,  since  preparation  of 
nuclear  fuel  inherently  involves  many  of  the  same  technologies  as  are  used  to  produce 
fissile  materials  for  weapons.  We  should  consider  ourselves  lucky  that  a  loose  nuclear 
weapon  or  mass  of  plutonium  or  enriched  uranium  has  not  harmed  anyone  yet,  and  not 
grow  complacent. 

Third,  the  domestic  politics  of  this  “big  idea”  could  be  transformative  in  engaging  the 
public  on  the  issue.  Tired  of  incrementalism,  the  American  public  has  long  since  lost  its 
real  interest  in  arms  control.  So  has  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  such,  when 
accords  such  as  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  come  up  for  Senate  ratification, 
there  is  little  popular  engagement,  and  treaty  opponents  can  carry  the  day.  Only  a 
revolutionary  proposal  can  break  this  logjam.  A  similar  logic  may  apply  to  the  internal 
politics  of  numerous  other  nuclear  nations. 

COUNTERARGUMENTS 

All  of  these  abolitionist  arguments  have  some  merit.  But  there  are  also  strong 
counterarguments.  This  raises  the  stakes  in  the  debate  to  a  very  high  level.  In  short,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  safely  live  with  nuclear  weapons,  yet  it  is  also  not  clear  how  we  could 
possibly  live  without  them — or  get  rid  of  them. 


See  for  example  Fred  C.  Me,  “Nuclear  Abolition,  A  Reverie,”  The  National  Interest,  no.  103 
(September/October  2009),  p.  6. 

^  John  Mueller,  Atomic  Obsession:  Nuclear  Alarmism  from  Hiroshima  to  al-Qaeda  (Oxford,  England: 
Oxford  University  Press,  2010),  pp.  129-158. 
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Much  of  the  Cold  War  nuclear  literature  is  full  of  discussions  of  “extended  deterrenee” — 
devising  ways  to  make  it  possible,  and  credible,  that  a  nuclear  power  like  the  United 
States  could  really  convince  would-be  aggressors  not  to  attack  its  allies.  Nuclear 
weapons  had  a  large  role  in  this  debate  when  the  possible  enemy  was  a  hypermilitarized 
Soviet  Union  abutting  key  American  allies. 

Perhaps  the  task  is  easier  now  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  gone.  And  in  many  ways  it  surely 
is — at  least  for  the  United  States.  By  eontrast,  however,  Russia  may  feel  an  even  greater 
need  for  nuclear  weapons  now  than  it  did  during  the  Cold  War,  given  western 
conventional  military  superiority.^  This  is  a  eomplicating  matter  in  any  pursuit  of  Global 
Zero,  since  without  the  support  of  other  powers  for  Global  Zero  there  can  be  no 
worldwide  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons. 

And  there  are  complications  even  for  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  as  well,  in  this  more 
complex  period  of  multiple  nuclear  powers  that  some  have  called  the  “second  nuclear 
age.”^  To  take  one  example,  is  Japan  really  eonfident  it  will  never  need  nuclear  weapons 
to  deter  a  rising  China?  And  if  Japan  gains  nuclear  weapons,  what  will  South  Korea,  then 
surrounded  by  four  nuclear  weapons  states,  choose  to  do?  Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  will 
Taiwan  really  believe  that  an  already-indirect  American  security  pledge  is  reliable 
enough  that  it  can  forgo  a  nuclear  capability  of  its  own?  Since  China  has  declared 
repeatedly  that  Taiwanese  pursuit  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  grounds  for  war,  this 
scenario  is  very  troublesome. 

The  situation  is  also  very  hard  in  the  Middle  East.  To  be  sure,  Iran  is  attempting  to 
exploit  the  alleged  hypocrisy  of  the  NPT  regime  and  the  established  nuclear  powers  to 
justify  its  own  nuclear  programs.  That  would  seem  to  argue  in  favor  of  a  nuclear 
abolition  treaty,  to  deprive  Teheran  of  this  exeuse  for  its  nuelear  ambitions.  But  few 
countries  really  seem  swayed  by  Teheran’s  arguments.  Rather,  it  is  their  commereial 
interests  in  Iran,  or  their  inherent  belief  in  positive  diplomacy  as  a  tool  for  improving 
other  states’  behavior,  or  even  a  desire  to  frustrate  the  United  States,  that  seem  to  limit 
their  willingness  to  get  tough  with  the  Iranian  regime.  The  world’s  acute  need  for  Iran’s 
oil  further  compounds  the  problem.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  double  standards  of  the  NPT 
are  the  core  of  the  problem. 

Iran  has  made  direct  and  very  grave  nuclear  threats  against  Israel  in  reeent  years.  It  has 
also  thrown  its  weight  around  quite  a  bit  in  the  region,  in  Iraq  and  Lebanon  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  even  to  the  point  of  threatening  the  stability  of  ruling  regimes.  Under  such 
circumstances,  American  steps  towards  nuclear  disarmament  could  produce  undesired 


^  Alexei  G.  Arbatov,  “Russian  Nuclear  Posture:  Capabilities,  Missions,  and  Mysteries  Inside  Enigmas,” 
Paper  presented  at  Stanford  conference,  “P-5  Nuclear  Doctrines  and  Article  VI,”  Stanford,  Calif,  October 
16-17,  2007,  p.  120. 

^  For  a  discussion  of  the  second  nuclear  age,  see  Robert  P.  Haffa,  Jr.,  Ravi  R.  Hichkad,  Dana  J.  Johnson, 
and  Philip  W.  Pratt,  “Deterrence  and  Defense  in  ‘The  Second  Nuclear  Age,’”  Northrop  Gmmman  Analysis 
Center,  Arlington,  Virginia,  2007,  pp.  5-11,  available  at  www.analvsiscenter.northropgrumman.com 
[accessed  September  1,  2009];  for  another  discussion  of  extended  deterrence,  see  Andrew  F.  Krepinevich, 
U.S.  Nuclear  Forces:  Meeting  the  Challenge  of  a  Proliferated  World  (Washington,  D.C.:  Center  for 
Strategic  and  Budgetary  Assessments,  2009). 
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dynamics.  Countries  like  Saudi  Arabia  that  do  not  even  have  formal  seeurity  alliances 
per  se  with  the  United  States  today  eould  be  extremely  skittish  about  faeing  an  Iranian 
nuelear  eapability  without  their  own  deterrent,  should  Washington  join  other  key  eapitals 
in  moving  towards  a  nuelear  free  world.  In  fact,  in  recent  work  at  Brookings,  Martin 
Indyk  and  others  have  suggested  that  in  response  to  Iran’s  apparent  ambitions,  the  United 
States  might  need  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  robustness  of  its  nuelear 
guarantees  to  key  regional  friends  if  it  is  to  diseourage  them  from  aequiring  nuelear 
weapons  of  their  own.  In  addition,  potentially  eredible  reports  continue  to  appear  now 
and  again  of  possible  arrangements  between  Pakistan  and  Saudi  Arabia  by  whieh  the 
former  would  provide  the  latter  with  nuelear  weapons  in  a  erisis  situation  if  need  be.* 

Some  argue  that,  with  the  Cold  War  over  and  American  military  preponderance  so  elear 
to  all,  nuelear  umbrellas  are  no  longer  needed  to  ensure  deterrenee.  Overwhelming 
eonventional  military  superiority  ean  suffiee,  they  say.  But  this  argument  is  faeile.  It 
ignores  that  the  United  States,  while  spending  nearly  half  the  world’s  total  resourees  on 
military  capabilities,  nearly  lost  the  Iraq  war.  It  forgets  that  just  a  short  time  ago, 
Americans’  purported  easual  aversion  sharply  eonstrained  the  types  of  military  options 
available  to  U.S.  presidents  in  Bosnia,  Somalia,  Rwanda,  Kosovo,  Afghanistan,  and 
elsewhere.  To  be  sure,  9/1 1  changed  the  basie  polities  of  national  seeurity  in  the  United 
States  in  this  regard.  But  for  how  long?  In  the  aftermath  of  the  difficult  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  wars,  is  impossible  to  know  just  how  willing  Amerieans  will  be  to  use  force 
to  defend  far-away  allies — espeeially  if  adversaries  might  have,  and  use,  weapons  of 
mass  destruetion  next  time  around. 

Some  also  hope  that  missile  defenses  may  improve  enough  that  offensive  nuelear 
weapons  will  fade  in  signilieanee,  and  defenses  beeome  dominant,  in  many  key  regions 
of  the  world.  If  that  day  ever  arrives,  however,  it  will  be  far  into  the  future.  At  present, 
missile  defenses  would  do  well  to  intereept  a  single  warhead  launehed  without  advaneed 
eountermeasures  from  a  predietable  loeation.  Larger  attaeks,  surprise  attaeks,  and 
sophistieated  attaeks  will  probably  be  eapable  of  punehing  through  available  defenses  for 
a  very  long  time  to  come. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  verifieation.  Today,  fissile  materials  ean  be  shielded  well 
enough  that  their  physieal  emissions  are  apparent  only  to  deteetors  within  a  few  dozens  of 
meters  of  their  loeations.  In  other  words,  their  eharacteristie  signatures  are  not  easily 
notieed.  Even  centrifuge  faeilities,  and  other  possible  teehnologies  for  uranium 
enriehment,  ean  be  rather  well  hidden.  Arms  control  protocols  allowing  suspect-site 
inspeetions  ean  help — ^but  they  work  only  if  outsiders  ean  artieulate  their  suspieions  with 
enough  precision  to  allow  inspectors  to  target  the  right  loeations.  This  usually  requires 
having  defeetors  or  spies  inside  a  country  able  to  develop  initial  leads  on  illieit  programs. 
The  traek  reeord  of  reeent  proliferation  suggests  that  the  odds  of  gaining  sueh  tip-offs  in 
timely  fashion  are  modest  at  best. 


*  Bruce  Riedel,  “Pakistan  and  the  Bomb,”  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  30,  2009,  available  at 
online.wsj.eom/article/SB10001424052970203658504574191842820382548.html  [accessed  July  2,  2009]. 
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Biological  pathogens  are  another  eomplieating  matter.  If  a  modified  form  of  smallpox, 
perhaps  genetieally  joined  with  a  very  eontagious  influenza-like  organism,  eould  be 
developed  and  then  employed  against  populations,  millions  eould  die.  The  eountry  doing 
the  attaeking,  knowing  more  about  the  properties  of  the  pathogen  it  had  developed  than 
anyone  else,  might  have  been  able  to  inoeulate  its  own  eitizens  against  the  disease  in 
advanee.  How  eould  sueh  an  attaek  be  deterred  absent  nuelear  weapons?  A  eonventional 
response  requiring  many  months  of  preparation  and  eombat  eould  be  tough  to  exeeute  if 
many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  retaliating  eountry  are  falling  ill  from  a  disease  that  their 
doetors  are  powerless  to  prevent  or  to  eure. 

A  REALISTIC  PATH  TO  ZERO— AND  REALISTIC  DEEINITION  OE  ZERO 

In  the  end  there  are  extremely  strong  arguments  both  for  and  against  Global  Zero.  How 
to  resolve  them? 

On  balanee,  I  support  the  Global  Zero  agenda — but  only  by  reeasting  it.  Rather  than 
think  of  an  absolute  end  state,  in  whieh  nuelear  weapons  are  abolished  forever,  treaty 
proponents  will  have  to  be  more  realistie.  They  will  have  to  settle  for  a  vision  of  a  world 
in  whieh  all  nuelear  weapons  are  in  faet  disassembled  and  destroyed — but  in  whieh  the 
ability  to  rebuild  a  modest  arsenal  in  extremis  is  preserved,  teehnieally  and  politieally  and 
legally.  Ideally,  sueh  a  reeonstitution  option  would  never  be  invoked,  but  it  is  eritieal  that 
the  option  be  retained.  Global  Zero  should  not  amount  just  to  de-alerting  or  dis-assembly 
of  weapons,  with  stoeks  of  fissile  materials  at  the  ready;  that  would  retain  nuelear 
weapons  too  elose  to  the  eenter  of  international  military  planning  and  global  power 
relationships.^  But  it  should  generally  permit  what  eannot  banned  verifiably.  As  sueh, 
plans  for  reeonstitution  should  in  faet  be  fairly  robust  even  if  faeilities  and  materials  for 
rebuilding  arsenals  should  not  be. 

Ruling  out  the  option  of  reeonstitution  elaims  more  knowledge  about  the  future  than  we 
ean  have.  Some  proponents  of  abolition  reeognize  this,  but  others  do  not,  and  in  most 
oases  the  meohanisms  of  planning  for  reeonstitution  are  not  given  adequate  thought.  In 
faet,  a  oentral  element  of  any  Global  Zero  regime  must  be  a  way  to  end  that  regime — in 
diplomatio,  legal,  and  military/teohnioal  terms. 

Hoping  otherwise,  and  assuming  that  Global  Zero  means  the  permanent  abolition  of 
nuelear  weapons,  assumes  a  favorable  international  seourity  environment  that  may  not 
endure  permanently.  It  therefore  runs  too  high  a  risk  of  driving  seeurity-eonseious  states 
to  build  nuelear  arsenals  themselves,  espeeially  as  the  U.S.  eommitment  to  extend  its  own 
nuelear  umbrella  over  them  disappears  on  the  road  to  Global  Zero.  It  risks  worsening  the 
very  proliferation  problem  that  it  is  designed  largely  to  address. 

Perhaps  the  world  ean  aspire  to  get  rid  of  nuelear  weapons — as  long  as  it  knows  that  it 
ean  rebuild  them  if  neeessary.  In  other  words,  a  suffieiently  grave  violation  of  the  regime 
by  an  aggressive  eountry  might  neeessitate  a  reversal  of  abolition.  Under  sueh 


^  For  a  concurring  view  on  this  point,  see  Sverre  Lodgaard,  “Toward  a  Nuclear-Weapons-Free  World,” 
Daedalus  (Fall  2009),  p.  142. 
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circumstances,  the  world  will  need  legal  and  physieal  meehanisms  for  deeiding  in 
extremis  whether  to  rebuild  a  nuelear  eapability  to  punish  a  regime  violator.  Not  only  the 
obvious  ease  of  a  violating  state  building  nuelear  weapons,  but  other  possible  aetions, 
need  to  be  woven  into  the  framework.  High  suspicion  that  an  aggressive  state  is  building 
a  bomb  may  suffiee  to  justify  that  others  rearm  at  least  temporarily,  even  without  hard 
evidenee  or  irrefutable  proof.  Extremely  lethal  futuristie  biologieal  pathogens  in  the 
hands  of  a  ruthless  regime  may  also  legitimate  reeonstitution  of  another  eountry’s 
arsenal,  depending  on  eireumstances.  Indeed,  genoeide  earried  out  with  conventional 
weapons  may  itself  be  reason  enough.  Replaying  the  events  of  World  War  II  in  one’s 
imagination,  it  is  hard  to  argue  that  the  United  States  should  have  esehewed  nuelear 
weapons  even  if  it  knew  full  well  that  Nazi  Germany  and  Imperial  Japan  eould  not  get 
them.  (One  ean  admittedly  still  debate  whether  the  United  States  should  have  used  its 
nuelear  weapons,  but  it  is  hard  to  argue  that  it  should  have  made  denuelearization  a 
higher  priority  than  ending  a  war  that  killed  more  than  50  million.) 

A  Global  Zero  Arsenal  world  requires  a  strategy  for  reeonstitution  before  a  treaty  is  even 
pursued,  so  as  to  avoid  possibly  pernieious  and  eounterproduetive  dynamies  as  the  treaty 
is  negotiated  and  implemented.  From  an  Ameriean  perspeetive,  these  inelude: 

■  speeifie  clauses  in  the  treaty  allowing  reeonstitution  in  the  event  of  a  direct 
violation  of  the  treaty  by  another  party  (this  is  probably  a  given  already) 

■  more  eontroversially,  elauses  allowing  nuelear  reeonstitution  in  the  event  of  a 
particularly  lethal  advaneed  biologieal  pathogen 

■  most  eontroversially  of  all,  perhaps,  clauses  allowing  a  state  party  to  bring 
intelligenee  information  to  the  U.N.  Seeurity  Couneil  if  it  fears  that  another  state 
party  is  in  the  proeess  of  violating  the  treaty  and  wants  to  respond  before  it  is  too 
late.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  mechanism  for  debating  violations  before 
they  eulminate  in  actual  production  or  deployment  or  use  of  a  bomb 

■  A  U.S.  eapaeity,  ineluding  aeeess  to  dormant  faeilities  at  a  plaee  sueh  as  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory,  to  reeonstitute  a  team  of  nuelear  weapons  experts  so 
as  to  rebuild  a  modest  number  of  warheads  within  months  of  a  deeision  to  do  so. 
Other  eountries  may  of  eourse  ehoose  to  exercise  a  similar  right 

■  An  Ameriean  statement  to  the  effeet  that,  even  if  the  U.N.  Seeurity  Couneil 
rejeets  a  hypothetieal  future  argument  that  another  eountry  is  believed  to  be 
building  nuelear  or  advaneed  biological  agents,  it  will  reserve  the  right  under 
Article  5 1  of  the  U.N.  Charter  to  rebuild  a  nuelear  arsenal  itself  anyway.  This 
right  would  have  to  be  invoked  only  in  a  truly  extreme  ease — and  ideally  would 
never  be  needed.  But  absent  sueh  a  statement,  Ameriea’s  role  as  a  guarantor  of 
the  security  of  many  other  countries  would  be  at  risk,  and  the  ineentives  for  others 
to  build  their  own  weapons  would  inerease  undesirably.  Onee  again,  the 
proliferation  eosts  eould  easily  outweigh  the  benefits;  more  states  rather  than  less 
might  wind  up  with  the  bomb. 

THE  NEAR-TERM  AGENDA 
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For  those  who  support  the  Global  Zero  vision,  but  reeognize  the  praetieal  impediments  to 
aehieving  it  in  the  near  future,  the  near-term  nuelear  agenda  is  unelear.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  dilemma  at  present  for  Pentagon  planners,  not  only  as  they  diseuss  and 
seek  to  implement  the  QDR  but  as  they  eonelude  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review  and  look  to 
inform  and  respond  to  U.S. -Russia  nuclear  arms  talks  as  well.  The  below  provocations 
are  intended  to  suggest  some  modest  but  hopefully  nontrivial  ways  in  which  the  goal  of 
Global  Zero — or  at  least  the  hope  that  Global  Zero  might  someday  be  an  option  for  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  and  other  nations — can  be  made  meaningful  in  the  current 
policy  context. 

Most  advocates  of  Global  Zero  will  naturally  support  a  classic  arms  control  agenda  of 
further  reductions  in  offensive  forces,  ratification  of  the  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty, 
and  the  like.  But  is  there  any  way  in  which  the  Global  Zero  agenda  meaningfully 
diverges  from,  or  goes  beyond,  such  traditional  measures  in  the  coming  years? 

It  is  important  to  address  this  question  with  focus.  Otherwise,  Global  Zero  risks  being 
cynical,  meaningless,  or  counterproductive.  It  could  be  cynical  if,  after  speeches  such  as 
President  Obama’s  in  April  of  2009  in  Prague,  the  great  powers  revert  to  class  behavior 
with  no  real  hope  or  even  intention  of  moving  towards  zero.  It  could  be  meaningless  if 
they  sincerely  support  the  goal  but  do  nothing  beyond  the  next  round  of  arms  cuts  to 
pursue  it.  After  all,  nuclear  abolition  has  been  an  official  goal  of  U.S.  nuclear  policy  for 
forty  years,  to  little  apparent  effect.  Many  arms  control  efforts  have  occurred 
subsequently,  but  they  were  motivated  by  desires  to  reduce  forces,  save  money,  improve 
safety,  and  check  proliferation — not  to  rid  the  world  of  this  category  of  armament 
altogether.  And  Global  Zero  could  even  be  counterproductive,  if  by  trying  to  rush  Global 
Zero  to  ensure  that  it  does  in  fact  go  beyond  the  predictable  agenda,  proponents 
overreach,  weakening  deterrence  and  possibly  also  setting  back  the  very  agenda  they 
support.  Even  if  there  are  arms  control  steps  that  should  be  pursued  due  to  support  for  an 
ambitious  disarmament  concept,  it  is  critically  important  not  to  support  any  and  all  bold 
ideas  out  of  enthusiasm  for  disarmament  by  any  means  or  any  path.  The  trick  is  to  be 
bold  without  being  careless  or  naive. 

Some  of  the  ideas  that  might  result  from  serious  interest  in  Global  Zero  are  fairly 
obvious,  others  less  so.  The  following  agenda  squares  with  my  realist  vision  of  Global 
Zero  that  envisions  no  near-term  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  no  guarantee  of 
permanence  to  a  Global  Zero  world  even  once  it  is  achieved; 

■  The  goal  of  Global  Zero  should  lead  to  deeper  and  quicker  and  more  permanent 
U.S.  and  Russian  arms  cuts  than  might  otherwise  be  pursued  once  an  initial  treaty 
requiring  just  modest  cuts  is  signed  and  ratified  in  Moscow  and  Washington,  quite 
likely  in  2010 

■  Steps  to  improve  verification  in  new  areas,  such  as  warhead  dismantlement  and  a 
cutoff  of  fissile  material  production,  would  be  pursued  faster  than  might  otherwise 
be  the  case — largely  to  develop  procedures  that  could  be  of  use  for  Global  Zero 
down  the  road 
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■  Highly  enriched  uranium  would  be  eliminated  even  more  quickly  than  previously 
planned,  for  example  from  nuclear  submarines,  not  only  as  a  safety  and  security 
measure  for  the  present  but  as  a  spur  to  a  world  compatible  with  Global  Zero 

■  Nuclear  doctrine  would  move  more  clearly  in  the  direction  of  minimizing  the  role 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  current  security  policy,  while  retaining  a  caveat  about 
possible  future  “superbug”  pathogens  that  could  require  a  nuclear  counter 

■  Missile  defenses  would  seek  to  create  collaborative  ventures  as  much  as  possible, 
recognizing  that  cooperation  on  defenses  will  be  essential  if  the  great  powers  are 
to  move  together  towards  zero 

I  invite  reactions  and  thoughts  both  during  the  conference  and  thereafter  for  those  so 
inclined.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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